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ABSTRACT 

This working paper reviews World Bank project 
experience in gender issues within higher education over the last two 
decades. The study's <^;bjectives were to: (1) assess the attention 
given by the Bank has given to gender issues in postsecondary 
education; (2) examine policies to increase women's access to 
postsecondary education; and (3) identifying promising approaches to 
reducing the gender gap in higher education. Two major conclusions 
are reported: First, the most essential factor for successful 
intervention is a strong demand for educated women in the labor 
market combined with a high private demand for higher education by 
women (and their parents) and, second, the link between programs 
offered and labor market demands is critical. Additionally, projects 
with only a single intervention were successful only in societies 
where the formal labor market is growing and there are few social 
constraints or qualifications to inhibit women's participation. 
Projects with single interventions were less likely to succeed in the 
presence of such pervasive social factors as low secondary enrollment 
rates for women, high direct costs for female education, and heavy 
cultural restrictions in the labor market. Recent Bank projects have 
been substantially more likely to address gender inequities and 
provide multiple, interrelated interventions. Appendices detail 
activities, results, and constraints of the Bank's higher education 
projects. (Contains 10 references.) (GLR) 
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World Bank project experience on what works to 
improve women's access to tertiary education is 
so limited that it may be premature to draw firm 
conclusions. Many of the projects with interest- 
ing multiple interventions are ongoing. But two 
conclusions emerge. 

First, the most essential factor for successful 
intervention seems to be a strong demand for 
educated women in the labor market combined 
witli a high private demand for higher education 
by women (and their parents). How well a 
project succeeds depends on the extent to which 
project components are sensitive to the local 
situation in tennns of these factors. 

Projects with often only a single intervention 
were successful in societies where the fonnal 
labor market is growing and tliere are few social 
constraints or qualifications to inhibit women's 
participation. Projects with single interventions 
are unlikely lo succeed witli such pervasive 
social factors as low secondary enrollment rates 
for women, high direct costs for female educa- 
tion, and heavy cultural restrictions in the labor 
market. 



Second, the link between programs offered 
and labor market demands is critical. High 
secondary enrollment rates, heavy private 
demand for women's education, and the avail- 
ability of student places do not necessarily 
guarantee an increase in women's participation 
in higher education — unless the programs arc 
dovetailed to meet the specific demands of the 
labor market. It is not enough to overcome social 
barriers through policy interventions. Projects 
must take an integrated view of social and labor 
market constraints. 

The Bank seems to be moving in a positive 
direction as more projects arc addressing and 
taking action against gender inequities today 
than they did in the 1970s. Of the project^s 
introducing gender-specific interventions, 62 
percent were developed in the past five years 
(1987-92). Some recent Bank projects have 
multiple, interrelated interventions. 

Initial project results indicate that this 
combined ("package") approach, made country- 
specific, could well increase female panicipation 
in higher education. 
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IMPROVING WOMEN'S ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION: A REVIEW OF WORLD 

BANK PROJECT EXPERIENCE 



Introduction 

Although higher educational institutions have expanded in developing countries, 
participation rates for females at the post-secondary level continue to be considerably lower flian 
for males. Clearly, gender parity in enrollments in higher education has not received as much 
attention as expansion of places. The disparity is most strongly evident in Sub-Sahara Africa 
and South Asia. Even where gender parity may have been achieved, gender-streaming of 
disciplines persists, with women mostiy concentrated in traditional fields. 

Education of women is important not only from the angle of equal education opportunity 
between tiie sexes, but also for tiie substantial social and economic returns to female education 
that can be achieved by raising women*s productivity and income level, producing better 
educated and healtiiier children, and reducing fertility rates (Schultz 1989; Herz et al, 1991; 
Subbarao and Raney 1992; Summers 1992). Investments in higher education, particularly in 
developing countries, have high private rates of return measured by associated wage increases 
reflecting tiie existence of productive opportunities in flie labor market. Wide gender disparity 
suggests prima facie tiiat a large number of potential candidates are denied the opportunity to 
participate actively in productive activities and contribute to faster economic development. 

The World Bank began lending for education in 1963. The shift in Bank^ investment 
precipitated from changes in economic thought in the early 1960s when education came to be 
seen as a critical investment in human capital, essential to the development process. The 
objectives of many early education projects were to build infrastructures such as schools and to 
develop educational planning capacity. Since tiie early 1980s, the Bank projects have introduced 
policy reforms affecting the expansion, financing and internal efficiency especially of higher 



* The word "Bank" used in this paper refers to the World Bank. 
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education systems. The refonns were designed to reduce uncontrolled growth of higher 
education expenditures by capping university intake, limiting grants and subsidies to students, 
introducing student fees, and rationalizing academic programs and staffing (Eisemon, 1992). 

Despite the persistence of gender disparity in higher education in mo:;,t developing 
countries. Bank projects between 1970-1985 rarely mentioned gender disparity as an issue or 
introduced significant policies to overcome it. More significantly, there was no coherent Bank 
policy regarding women's access to education in general and to higher education in particular. 

Since the mid-1980s, however, the Bank projects have increasingly paid attention to 
gender issues in higher education projects, notwithstanding the lack of a coherent policy 
regarding women's access to higher education. The purpose of this paper is to review Bank 
project experience in higher education over the last two decades and answer the question: How 
have gender issues been treated in the Bank projects for higher education? The specific 
objectives of the study are to: (a) assess how much attention the Bank has given to gender issues 
in post-secondary education; (b) examine what (if any) policies have been explicitly tried to 
increase women's access; (c) identify, on the basis of project experience, promising approaches 
to reduce the gender gap in higher education; and d) make recommendations for the treatment 
of gender issues in future higher education projects. 

The analysis focuses especially on policies and project components which have been 
effective in increasing women's opportunities in higher education and draws lessons for the 
future. The first section reviews the methodology and data sources used for the study. Section 
2 examines trends the Bank's lending to higher education projects by regions and over time 
(1972-1981 and 1982-1992) from a gender perspective. In section 3, we analyze the constraints 
and interventions by region. Section 4 provides an analysis of projects with specific 
interventions to increase female enrollment. In the final section, promising approaches and 
lessons learned are examined with the hope of improving women's access to higher education 
for future higher education projects. 

li 
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L METHODOLOGY AND DATA 



A« Methodology 

In this study, we cover all Bank education projects with higher education components 
from 1972-1992, including formal and non-formal programs leading to a degree, certificate or 
diploma. The study also covers teacher training projects for which secondary degrees are pre- 
requisites for admittance. 

In examining Bank education projects with higher education components, we classified 
them according to their sensitivity to gender disparity in enrollment rates at the tertiary level and 
the degree to which the projects introduce specific policy interventions to improve women's 
access to higher education. Thus, there are two main categories. The first category includes 
projects which at the minimum recognized gender as an issue through qualitative analysis of 
women's participation in post-secondary education and/or identified the constraints associated 
with low levels of enrollment. These are considered as projects which "acknowledge gender**. 
The second includes projects which go beyond merely recognizing gender as an issue and 
introduce specific interventions to increase female participation and/or access to higher 
education. The central focus of the paper is on this second category of projects that contained 
specific policy interventions aimed at promoting greater gender parity. These projects are 
analyzed separately and in depth. 

B. Data 

Primary resources for this study were World Bank Staff Appraisal Reports (SARs) for 
higher education projects be^ween 1972 and 1992. For the purpose of analysis, we focused on 
education projects for which higher education comprised 25% or more of the total project cost. 
These also included education sector projects and teacher training projects. 

For assessing possible shifts in the Bank's approach to gender equity in higher education 
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over time, we analyzed two time periods: 1972-1981 and 1982-1992. The expectation is that 
the Bank may have paid greater attention to gender equity in projects in the more recent period. 

Further material was extracted from Project Completion Reports (PCRs) and the Project 
Performance Audit Rqx)rts (PARs) and served as an evaluative tool for assessing project success 
in attaining the gender objectives stated in the SARs. To analyze the preliminary results of 
recent on-going projects with gender specific interventions, we interviewed project staff for 
selected countries. 

Limitations of the Study 

Notwithstanding the comprehensive coverage, the study has certain limitations in the 
selection and evaluation of projects. First, the study is limited only to the Bank's experience 
from 253 education projects with higher education components between 1972-1992. As such, 
it does not capture non-Bank project experience. 

Second, limited gender awareness does not necessarily indicate a significant gender parity 
problem. For instance, in the Philippines, near parity in higher education enrollment exists. Not 
surprisingly, projects in the Philippines do not refer to the existence of a gender problem.^ On 
the other hand, in the Gambia, where gender disparity at the tertiary level is great, failure to 
recognize the inequity would indicate low gender-sensitivity in the Bank-assisted higher 
education projects. 

Analyzing individual projects without understanding the government's overall plan for 
post-secondary education is not entirely satisfactory. In countries where primary enrollment 
rates remain excessively low, policies may focus on increasing access to and expansion of basic 
education, with less regard to gender parity in higher education. With these caveats, lets us 
examine the trends in Bank lending to higher education. 



^ However, even in these countries, women may be opting for low-paying, traditional fields of study. This issue of gender 
streaming could not be effectively addressed in this paper owing to insufficient daU bue. 
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n. TRENDS m THE BANK'S LETTING TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



Overview'. Overall, the Bank approved 122 higher education projects between 1972-1981 
and 131 projects between 1982-1992 in Africa, East and South Asia, EMENA and Latin 
America/Caribbean. Of the 122 projects identified between 1972- '981, 32 (or 26% of total 
projects) acknowledged gender as an issue and 13 (or 11% of the total projects) introduced 
significant interventions to overcome gender disparity. The number as well as the proportion 
of projects addressing gender significantly increased during 1982-1992. Fifty-three (or 41% of 
the total higher education projects) recognized gender as an issue while 36 (28%) introduced 
specific interventions. 

Resources for Gender Specific Interventions: Ideally, to determine the most cost- 
effective approaches to increasing gender equity in higher education, one would have to examine 
the costs associated with each gender-specific intervention. This was not possible, given the 
paucity of disaggregated data from project SARs. We can, however, estimate the amount 
invested in projects with gender components as a part of total higher education investment. 
Examination of the total investment allocated to specific projects may illustrate tlie relative 
weight placed on projects addressing gender equity within the context of higher education 
projects. Table 1 below compares the distribution of total number and costs of Bank-assisted 
higher education projects by region for 1972-1981 and 1982-1992. 

A. 1972-1981: The total cost of higher education projects approved between 1972 and 1981 
was US $4.2 billion.' Interestingly, only 24% ($1 billion) of the total investments in higher 
education funded projects which acknowlea,;ed gender as an issue. Further, only 41% of the 
funding for projects acknowledging gender as an issue was allocated to projects with gender- 
specific policies ($420 million or 10% of total higher education investments). These figures 
suggest that projects acknowledging gender disparity did not receive primary attention from the 
Bank during the 1970s. 



' All figures arc expressed in 1985 doUan. 
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B. 1982-1992: During the 1980s however, the situation improved with respect to addressing 
gender issues in higher education projects. While the total investment in Bank-assisted higher 
education projects was $7.8 billion, investment in projects acknowledging gender as an issue 
constituted 46% of the total costs for all higher education projects. The investment in projects 
introducing gender specific policies was 36% of total higher education investment (up from 10% 
in the 1970s). 

C. Regional Distribution: 

a) All higher education projects: The distribution of education projects with higher 
education components reveals significant regional shifts in Bank lending strategies over time. 
Between 1972-1981, Africa accounted for the largest regional share or 38% of 122 higher 
education projects. Despite an increase in the total number of higher education projects from 
1972-1981 to 1982-1992, Africa's share decreased during the later period to 27%. Much of the 
increase in total projects in the 1980s can be attributed to an increase in the number of projects 
allocated to E.Asia from 23 (1972-1981) to 41 (1982-1992) (see Figures la and lb). 

With regard to total investment in higher education projects for both decades, the percent 
invested was highly skewed in favor of E.Asia (54% during the 1970s and 65% during the 
1980s). It is interesting to note that while Africa had a higher number of projects between 1972- 
1981, E.Asia had a higher share of investment (Africa, 9%; E.Asia, 54%). This trend 
continued in the 1980s. Whereas both E.Asia and Africa had large numbers of higher education 
projects between 1982-1992, only 5% of total investment in higher education during that period 
was in Africa while E.Asia received 65%. 

b) Projects acknowledging gender: The largest number of higher education projects 
acknowledging gender as an issue during the 1970s was in the EMENA region (41 %). Gender- 
acknowledging projects in EMENA were comparatively well funded, receiving 65% of higher 
education investment during that period. EMENA was followed by Africa in both instances (see 
Figures 2a and 2b). 
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However, there was a substantial regional shift during the 1980s away from the EMENA 
and Africa regions to the Asian regions in the numbers and investment in projects acknowledging 
gender. The number of projects in E.Asia increased from 12% to 38%; the percent invested in 
these projects also grew from 8% to a surprising 65% (see Figures 2a and 2b). S.Asia also 
experienced increases as the number of projects grew from 9% of the total projects to 15% and 
investment increased from 8% of the total investment to 15%. Looking at the Asian regions 
together for 1982-1992, a noticeable dominance appears in both the number of and investment 
in higher education projects acknowledging gender. The Asian regions together account for 53% 
of the number of projects and 80% of the total project investment. 



Total investment in higher education project acknowledging gender in the African region 
during the 1980s decreased to a mere 6% from 16% in the 1970s. The LAC region only 
received 2% of the total amount invested in higher education projects acknowledging gender, 
but there was a higher degree of gender parity in the region.^ 

c) Projects with specific interventions: Regional distribution of the number of projects 
which introduced gender-specific interventions during 1972-1981 shows the highest number of 
projects in both the EMENA (31%) and Africa (31%) regions (see Figures 3a and 3b). 
Additionally, relative to other areas, both EMENA and Africa received the greatest portion of 
investment, EMENA leading investment allocation with 49% and Africa following with 27%. 
Between 1982-1992, E. Asia led in projects with specific interventions, with 39% of the projects 
with significant gender-specific actions, and 65% of total Bank investment on such projects in 
all regions. 



To summarize, over the last decades, the Bank's involvement in higher education has 
increased both in the number of projects and the volume of lending, despite a shift in overall 
Bank lending from higher education to primary and secondary education during the 1980s. 
Regional project distributions indicate that E.Asia received the largest amount of lending for 
higher education over the past two decades and tried a wider variety of specific interventions to 
reduce gender disparity. The Bank projects in all regions gave more emphasis in gender issues 
in higher education in the 1980s than in the 1970s. 



* Although LAC enjoys relative ptrity in tertiary enrollment, there remain "streaming" Uiucs that affect female employment. 
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ffl. CONSTRAINTS TO FEMALE PARTICIPATION AND INTERVENTIONS 



A, Identified Constraints in the Bank Projects 

The specific interventions introduced need to be assessed against the backdrop of the 
specific constraints to women^s participation in particular countries. The important questions 
are: What factors inhibit gender parity at the tertiary level? Which interventions (if any) have 
been introduced to overcome these identified constraints? Which are the successful 
interventions? Are there regional variations in constraints and mterventions? 

The constraints on female participation in higher education vary across regions and even 
within countries; however, certain patterns in constraints affecting women's participation in post- 
secondary education exist among most regions. One obvious initial constraint shared by several 
countries is the small pool of students completing secondary school. It is very difficult to 
increase women's access to higher education without raising female enrollments at the secondary 
level. Even if a pool of qualified female students exists at the secondary level, a number of 
other constraints inhibit women's participation in higher education. 

1) Societal Constraints : In some of the Bank projects social constraints have been 
relatively well identified (see Appendix Table 1). For example, recent projects in India 
identified the lack of single-sex higher education institutions, inadequate hostel facilities for 
women and the lack of female teachers as major obstacles inhibiting women's participation in 
tertiary education. Suitable interventions to overcome the identified constraints have been 
proposed in the projects, including provision for single-sex institutions and dorm facilities for 
girls and provisions for increasing female teachers. Preliminary results indicate that these 
gender-specific interventions may have been effective, for currenUy these institutions are 
experiencing excess demand by female students. 

However, few projects identified the social constraints to women's enrollment. One such 
constraint is parental attitudes towards educating their daughters. Only fsm out of 49 projects 
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which introduced gender-specific policies to increase women's access to higher education 
underlined the importance of social barriers on female participation in higher e^^ucation/ 

Ignoring social barriers in projects often results in failing to achieve targeted goals for 
female participation. For example, a recent project in Nepal introduced expansion-related 
policies such as reserving places for female students and providing dorm facilities in order to 
raise the low level of female participation in tertiary education. However, the preliminary 
results of the project indicate that the objectives set for female participation at the appraisal have 
not been achieved since only six percent of students were female despite the project's 
interventions due primarily to social barriers. Presently, a study is underway to examine the 
social constraints to female participation in higher education in Nepal. 

2) Program of Studv. Traditional vs. Non-Traditional Curriculum : The types of 
programs available to women in tertiary education also seem to affect female enrolment at the 
tertiary level. In some countries, the existence of an imperfect link between education and the 
labor market is cited as a major obstacle affecting women's participation in tertiary education. 
Often women are channelled into traditional fields of study irrespective of market conditions. 
Lack of marketability of women with post-secondary education can then act as a deterrent, 
discouraging women from seeking higher education. 

In two recent projects in India, one of the significant reasons cited for low female 
participation rates in higher education was the limited breadth of course offerings, which instead 
centered around fields traditionally reserved for women. As skills in non-traditional fields are 
considered more marketable, there is greater interest in pursuing higher educi tion in non- 
traditional areas. In a market situation similar to India, it would be logical to intervene through 
expansion in non-traditional fields. 



^ By contrast, the negttiv^c tttitudes of parents towards their daughters education at the primary and secondary education 
levels have received relatively better attention in projects. 
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Yet expansion of non-traditional fields may not always result in higher female 
participation in tertiary education. In countries such as Nepal, Korea, Indonesia, and Papua 
New Guinea, expansion of student places within non-traditional fields would not necessarily 
increase female participation in tertiary education. Bank projects in these countries noted low 
interest in and demand for non-traditional programs among women. 

To overcome the low levels of interest in the non-traditional fields, the above-mentioned 
projects sought interventions to increase demand. A Bank-assisted project in Nepal, for 
instance, attempted to increase women's access by expanding and reserving student places for 
women in the fields in which women seemed most interested (e.g., architecture and electronic 
and rural planning). Two projects in Korea and two in Indonesia addressed the problem of low 
women's demand in non-traditional fields through public awareness campaigns. In Korea, for 
example, faculty planned to visit girls' schools for recruitment purposes for engineering, to send 
information to parents and counselors to increase community awareness of schooling 
opportunities of girls in non-traditional fields, and to invite interested girls to university 
campuses to increase participation in non-traditional fields. 

In Indonesia, the problem of low female participation in science and engineering was 
recognized, and efforts have been made to encourage more girls to take up scientific and 
technological endeavors as career options through school visits by women returnees from abroad. 
It was also agreed that efforts would be continued to address the problem in future Bank-assisted 
projects. 

3) Unequal Access to Quality Secondary Education : Unequal access to secondary 
education and poor quality of secondary education received by girls in much of Africa and East 
Asia has resulted in a limited pool of qualified female candidates for higher education (see Lee 
and Lockheed 1989). Unfortunately, the disadvantage women have in university entrance 
exams, due to lower quality of secondary education and girls' lower access rates to secondary 
education, often goes unnoticed and has been addressed in only a few projects. But a project 
in Tunisia identified the low representation of women in science and math related disciplines at 
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the secondary education level as a main factor of the low participation of female students in 
science and technology related fields at the tertiary leveL Moreover, girls' tendency to have 
lower completion rates at the primary and secondary levels was noted as a major obstacle to 
women's access to higher education in projects in China, Malawi, Mali, and Niger, To broaden 
this pool, student places for girls in teacher training program and dormitories were reserved in 
Malawi and Niger, respectively, 

4) Lack of Dorm Facilities: In general, higher education institutions in most 
developing countries are established in relatively well developed urban areas. Most people, 
especially from rural areas, have limited access to higher education because of the distance to 
higher education institutions. The distance problem is a particularly critical obstacle for girls 
since parents often are concerned about Uieir daughters' transportation to distant institutions and 
about their living alone. Provision of culturally appropriate boarding facilities is often used as 
an approach to reduce the distance problem to increase female participation in tertiary education, 
and lack of boarding facilities is identified as a barrier to female participation. However, only 
three projects identified the lack of culturally appropriate boarding facilities as a constraint on 
female participation in tertiary education, A Bank-supported project in Yemen provided 
culturally appropriate hostel facilities on tiie campuses of tfie Faculties of Education which 
increased female enrollment by about 50%, In India Uiere is also evidence tiiat the low women's 
demand for higher education is due partiy to the lack of separate dorm facilities for women. 

Interventions without Analysis : One interesting trend observable across all regions 
throughout both decades is the tendency to introduce gender-specific interventions without proper 
analysis of tiie gender barriers (see Appendix Table 1). For instance, when enrollment rates for 
women are relatively low, often it is believed that simple expansion of school places and/or 
provision of boarding facilities for female students will increase the enrollments of women in 
higher education. As a recent Bank study on secondary vocational education found, the results 
of such an assumption have been often disappointing because the low participation rate of women 
in higher education may be due to factors other than lack of space or accommodation. Failure, 
to recognize tiiese factors may prohibit tiie project from realizing tiie objectives set at appraisal 
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Box I: Projects Without a Critical Analysis of Constraints 

In tome counthea tinaple expansion of student pUces may not result in an increase woman's access if low 
household demand for higher education is weak. In such a case, identifying constrainu on female education and 
introducing specific policies to overcome them are key to having a success^! project. 

In response to the observed shoiUge of female teachers (i.e. favorable demand situation in the labor market). 
Pakistan's Third Education Project (1977) attempted to increase output of fenutle teachers by construction and expansion 
offemale teacher training institutes. Female teachertraining capacity was increased by 50%. But the PAR (1990) found 
that although the expansion objective was ultimately achieved, projea facilities had been consistently underutilized and 
underenroUed; 

Morocco*s Fouitfa Education Project also sought to increase the output of both nule and female skilled teachers 
by expanding five different post-secondary education institutions. All progratns would be open to women, with a target 
20% female enrollment. The PCR found that the five higher education institutions assisted under the project remain 
under-enrolled. Only one third of the urgct enrollment figures was achieved. 

Similarly* Morocco*s Fifth Education Project assisted with the construction and equipping of four secondary 
teacher training institutes in science and mathematics, with 3,860 student places (of which about-one third would be 
women). However, the PCR found that enroUmcnu are well below the specific objectives set at the appraisal. 

A recent Bank-assisted project in Nepal provided dorm facilities and reserved student spaces for giiris. 
However, the preliminary resulu of the project indicate that the objectives of the project set at the appraisal have not been 
achieved due to low private demand for education. 

These examples of undenitilization of the existing capacity suggesu that mere expansion of places is not enough 
when multiple social and/or economic barriers inhibit female participation in higher education. Further research and 
analysis of the constraints need to be performed to formulate appropriate stiategics to overcome them. 



Within the EMENA and Africa regions, most projects failed to identify the specific 
constraints prior to introducing interventions. Interventions were introduced without regard to 
gender constraints affecting women's access to higher education. This mismatch between 
identified constraints and interventions is the primary reason for the observed low enrollment 
at the tertiary level notwithstanding expansion of higher education institutions. 

In comparison with the EMENA and Africa regions, projects in S.Asia and E.Asia 
analyzed constraints inhibiting female participation in higher education more closely. In India, 
for example, three recent projects identified the lack of programs in non-traditional fields as one 
of the major constraints on female participation in higher education and in the labor force. 
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Similarly, a project in Nepal identified the low demand for mechanical and civil engineering 
programs and strong demand for agriculture and rural planning and architecture. Expansion of 
these programs is expected to enhance women's access to higher education. 

LAC projects fail either to identify the barriers affecting women's access to higher 
education or to propose interventions to overcome them. Yet LAC countries still report gender 
disparities in non-traditional fields. Some studies reveal exclusion of women from specific 
technical schools in both the Dominican Republic and Paraguay (White et al., as quoted in 
Abadzi 1989, p.41) and among rural populations. 

In sum, the identification of constraints on female participation in higher education varies 
considerably across regions. In S.Asia and E.Asia, analysis of constraints on female 
participation in higher education preceded project formulation. On the other hand, identification 
of constraints appear with less frequency in the Africa and EMENA regions. 

B. Analysis of Interventions 



Bank projects included the following interventions: 



• General expansion of student places 

• Expansion of places in traditional fields for women 

• Expansion of non-traditional fields of study 

• Provision of single-sex higher education institutions 

• Modification of admission criteria for girls 

• Provision of scholarships and other financial assistance 

• Expansion of boarding facilities 

• Recruitment of women faculty 

• Introduction of community awareness campaigns 

• Provision of counseling and guidance 
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Overall, there is a rich diversity of gender interventions tried across all regions (see Appendix 
Tables 2 & 3). Seventeen completed and 45 recent-ongoing projects introduced specific 
interventions. Figure 4 below shows that the must extensively used intervention across all 
regions (21/62 projects) was expansion of stiident places in traditional fields for women (i.e., 
teacher training, nursing, home economics). Expansion of conventional fields was more 
widespread in many of EMENA and Africa region countries where the structure of economy was 
extensively agrarian, and female participation in tiie relatively small formal labor market was 
considerably limited due to traditional and cultural factors. 

a. Geneml Expansion of Student Places: The most common intervention used to 
increase female access was the expansion of student places earmarked for giris, under the 
assumption tiiat women would consequentiy participate in education. In many instances, projects 
without identifying specific constraints affecting women's participation assumed tiiat expansion 
of higher education institutions would automatically increase the number of female students. 

Wherever there were no inhibitions for women to join tiie formal labor market, women 
have benefitted from the expansion of higher education institutions. In some countiies, increases 
in the supply of places in higher education institutions have contiibuted to increasing women's 
access to higher education. However, the degree to which expansion-related policies have 
increased women's access to higher education varies among countries and regions, depending 
upon the ease of access of women to the labor market. 

If there are a limited number of student places, many young persons will not be able to 
attend college. Women are at a particular disadvantage in competing with men for limited 
student spaces due to negative social and institutional factors affecting their ability to attend 
higher education. In such cases, it may be sensible to reserve spaces for women when expanding 
institutions of higher education. In Nepal, for example, two recent projects plan to reserve 10% 
of the student spaces in the expanding agricultural institutes and the Institute of Engineering for 
women. Another project in Ethiopia plans to reserve 10% of the seats at the new agricultural 
department. Reservation of student places for women may serve an effective intervention to 
ensure availability of space for women planning on enrolling in particular institutions. 
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Another approach would be to decrease the distance to institutes of higher education by 
extending educational opportunities to the rural and remote areas. Provisions can be made 
through extension classes or through building new facilities away from the main campuses. A 
promising project in Tunisia, for example, will establish campuses in different locations in an 
attempt to expand higher education institutions in remote areas. Recruiting locally is assumed 
to create an opportunity for women to participate higher education. Moreover, a Bank-assisted 
project in Oman will also expand primary teacher training institutes in rural and remote areas. 
The decentralization of teacher training together with provision for boarding facilities is hoped 
to ensure increased access for females. 

Expansion of places in traditional fields: Traditional fields in countries with 
more restrictive cultures appear to be more acceptable for women and motivate them to continue 
their education and enter the labor market. Therefore, expansion of women's opportunities in 
these fields in such countries seems to be a rational way of beginning to improve women's 
access to higher education. Unfortunately, although this approach has increased female 
participation at the tertiary level, women tend to be concentrated in fields with low rates of 
return, because wages tend to be low in traditional fields. 

Box 2: Increasing Women^s Access to Traditional Fields 

Twcnty-onc of the 62 projects with specific intcrvcntion« proposed to expand inditiDnil fields for women in 
hopes of improving women's participation in higher education and in the labor force. Bank projects assisted the 
expansion of traditional fields for women in many of EMENA and Africa region countries where the participation rate 
of women in higher education is very low, 

A recent project in Yemen hM addressed the need to increase the supply of female teachers at the secondary 
level by building and renovating hostel places for 1 ,040 female students and expansion of existing Faculties of Education. 
Although no rcsulu arc presently available, female enrollment is expected to rise in the Faculties of Education by 50%* 

Similar measures were introduced in Jordan where women arc well represented in higher education but 
undcrrepreaentcd in the labor market. One of the developmental objectives of the Government is to raise the particq)ation 
rate of women in the labor force. To aUeviatc a shortage of health technicians, the project will assist in expansion of 
a Nursing/Paramedical Integrated Training Institute. An increase in student spaces in these fields is a response to 
increasing demand for specific labor consequently in fields traditionally sought by women. 
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c. Expansion of Non-Traditional Fields: In contrast with the above-mentioned 
intervention, the expansion of traditional fields in S.Asia, E.Asia and LAC regions has 
discouraged women from participating in higher education because these fields failed to provide 
necessary skills for employment in the growing formal sectors in countries. Recognizing this 
need, recent projects in India paid particular attention to the fact that higher education 
institutions for women ought to provide marketable skills to women by expanding polytechnics 
for women in non-traditional fields such as computer application, precision instruments and 
textile design. Certainly, this difference in the expansion of higher education for women 
between regions reflects not merely cultural differences but also the differences in the demand 
in the labor market and the size and dynamism of the formal sectors. 

In India, for instance, although a high demand for technicians in emerging fields such 
as computer applicants, textile design, home appliances and precision instruments existed, most 
higher education programs for women were traditional. An important aspect of three recent 
higher education projects in India is to provide a better link between higher education and 
employment from women's perspective. The project helped to expand polytechnics for women 
and to diversify the curriculum in the new and emerging fields. The preliminary results indicate 
excess demand for admission into the women's polytechnics. 

Similarly, a current project in the Philippines attempted to improve employment and 
training policies and increase efficiency in the labor market by meeting the skill needs of the 
labor market, particularly with regard to women, through expansion of vocational training 
projects. The project supports non-formal, vocational training for women in rural areas and 
aims to support poverty alleviation by encouraging women to participate in non-traditional fields. 

Interestingly, Sudan is making a major effort to increase women's participation in non- 
traditional-fields and formal labor market, to have a ftiller participation of women in the 
development process and overcome projected chronic labor shortages. As women have been 
almost entirely confined to training in traditional fields such as home economics, nursing and 
teaching, they are reluctant to seek higher education because it yields few high-paying jobs. The 
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project would increase female access to a variety of occupations at the level of technicians 
through its support to training facilities, and in turn contribute to the resolution of skill 
shortages. 

A recent project in Tunisia also provided measures to increase women*s access to non- 
traditional fields in the five Higher Institutes of Technology. Introducing a wide range of 
disciplines would attract more women to technical fields and create more employment 
opportunities for women in these areas. 

e. Provision of Single-Sex Higher Education Institutions: Providing separate, 
single-sex schools is often used in culturally conservative countries where parental attitudes and 
societal restrictions limit women's participation in coeducational institutions. In India, for 
instance, the lack of single-sex post-secondary institutions is one of the important barriers to 
women's participation. Consequently, the provision of single-sex institutions would most likely 
increase women's participation both in higher education and the modem sector labor force. 
Similarly, the lack of culturally appropriate dorm facilities are also among factors affecting 
female participation in EMENA, S.Asia and African regions. Provisions to provide separate 
facilities in culturally conservative areas may well increase female participation in higher 
education. 

Bank-assisted projects supported single-sex higher education institutions in countries 
where societal and parental resistance to coeducation exist, alongside private demand for girls' 
higher education. For instance, a project in Oman would expand girls' access to post-secondary 
education by providing a primary teacher training college for women. Similarly, a project in 
Pakistan attempts to increase the supply of primary and middle school teachers, particularly for 
girls' school in rural areas. Under the project three new female teacher training institutes would 
be establishexl and seven existing institutes would be reconstructed and expanded. The project 
would expand female teacher training capacity by a 50%. Interestingly, recent projects in India 
attempted explicitly to increase female participation in higher education and in the labor market 
by expanding women's polytechnics . 
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f . Modification of Admission Criteria for Girls: Women attend poorer-quality 
schools in disproportionately high numbers. Gender streaming is also evident at the secondary 
level in many countries since women are restricted to access to a broad range curriculum 
particularly in the sciences and conditioned by biased learning materials and classroom dynamics 
(Lee and Lockheed, 1989). However, modification of admission criteria for women to facilitate 
them to join non-traditional fields of study appear only in a few projects, although these 
measures might be very effective in increasing female participation in non-traditional fields (i.e. 
science and technology). One problem is that the programs in the secondary schools fail to 
adequately prepare women in mathematics and sciences thereby limiting the qualified applicant 
pool for advanced education in non-traditional fields as in the case of China. 

Some countries have tried to increase the number of female students through modifying 
admission criteria. For instance, an ongoing project in the Gambia attempted to establish new 
admission criterion for primary teacher training institutes to increase women students by 40% 
by 1996-1997. The Government is making efforts to increase the number of female teachers in 
traditionally male-dominated fields such as science and mathematics. Increasing the proportion 
of women in the teaching force would provide role models for school-age girls. Papua New 
Guinea experienced low female participation in teacher training college. One development 
strategy listed by the government was to equalize participation of women. In late seventies, a 
Bank project in Papua New Guinea supported the revision of selection criteria for college 
entrance requirements to increase the number of female trainees in other sectors (other than 
teaching). In Ethiopia, the Government would also modify the admission criteria for teacher 
training institutes to encourage female candidates. Moreover, the Commission of Higher 
Education also planned to reduce constraints hindering entry and enrollment and modify the 
higher education environment by (i) providing counseling and career information services; and 
(ii) expanding selected academic programs. 

Students from remote areas have received extra points in the entrance examination for 
certificated course to increase equality among regions in Nepal. In addition, the Government 
would introduce a six-month remedial program for students with weak educational background 
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in science, mathematics and language. 

A recent study by the Government of Zimbabwe concluded that women are likely to 
remain a minority in all scientific and technical fields for many years, unless some marked 
changes occur in the country's education and training systems. Thus, the report recommended 
preferential admissions (quotas) for women entering scientific and technical fields (World Bank, 
1991d). 

These examples suggest that though used in only a few cases, curriculum reform, 
modification of admission criteria and quotas do contribute to expanding female enrollments in 
higher education. However, these interventions will be of little use if women receive poor 
quality education at the secondary level, especially in mathematics and sciences, as this would 
negate the beneficial effects of quotas and curriculum reform, 

g. Provision of Scholarships and Other Financial Assistance: Provision of financial 
incentives such as financial aid and free tuition, transportation and accommodations are 
extensively used interventions. Though few projects identified the direct and opportunity costs 
of higher education as a deterrent to female participation, possibly because higher education is 
already subsidized for all in many countries, many projects either introduced or mentioned 
offering scholarships or other financial assistance as a means to increase female participation in 
higher education. Provision for financial assistance is likely to be most effective in areas where 
scarce resources of poor families affect parents* abilities to send girls to higher education (Wold 
Bank 1991). For instance, in Indonesia, low female enrollment in the rural areas was found to 
be due to high direct and opportunity costs of women's education. The Government objective 
is to create financial incentives to recruit women in rural areas to be candidates for primary 
teachers. Therefore, a recent project would increase recruitment of female candidates by 
providing financial aid and dormitory facilities. 

Yet, financial aid, free tuition and boarding have not always been successful in raising 
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women's participation in higlier education.^ Low demand for education even with provisions 
for scholarships is most evident in socially conservative countries where scholarships encouraged 
women to travel overseas. One example is a recent Bank-assisted project in Papua New Guinea 
which envisaged increasing the number of women with graduate degrees by providing overseas 
scholarships. The project would finance an overseas scholarship program, and special 
preferences would be given to identify female candidates. However, the preliminary results of 
the project indicate that there has been low female participation in these programs principally 
because many women are reluctant to go overseas alone. Thus, provision of financial assistance 
for foreign education may not be a sufficient intervention where additional cultural barriers 
inhibit the effectiveness of the scholarships provision involving overseas travel by women. 

But the same incentives proved beneficial in a culturally less restricted environment. The 
experience of Indonesia from two Bank assisted projects appear to be very promising regarding 
women's participation in the overseas graduate programs. Projects stated that the nomination 
and selection of candidates for fellowship for overseas training will emphasize increasing the 
participation of women in the public sector. The process to increase female participation will 
be monitored. Preliminary results indicate that female participation approaching the 25 percent 
target. Efforts are being made to further raise female participation in overseas fellowship. 

A recent study about the constraints on female participation in overseas training programs 
found social barriers were extremely important for overseas training. The study suggested three 
policy options to overcome social resistance: first, a consultation with the family may be useful 
to receive the support of family; second, a shortening of the period for overseas studies may 
help increase demand; finally, increasing the age of application for overseas education from 35 
to 40 years old might attract more women married and/with children. 

h. Expansion of Boarding Facilities: In increasing student spaces, it is logical to 
consider the provision for boarding facilities available to women as many colleges are often 
located in urban areas, especially distant from rural families. Lack of boarding facilities might 



* In India, according lo some observers, financial aid did not help women enroll in local colleges and universities but not 
for overseas study. This is yet to be documenlc<l empirically. 
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discourage female participation in higher education proportionally more than for male. However, 
provision of dorm facilities might also increase women's demand for higher education. For 
instance, expansion of dorm facilities at the agricultural training college in Jamaica increased 
women's participation rate more than was expected. According to the project audit report, future 
provisions for boarding facilities for women would doubtless increase female enrollment given 
unmet demand for women's training in agriculture. Current projects in India and Yemen 
recognize this need and provide dorm facilities where distance away from families might be a 
factor. In a project in Yemen, for example, the provision for culturally appropriate, single-sex 
hostels is expected to increase female participation by 50 percent at the Faculties of Education 
(see Box 3). 

Box 3. Yemenis Experience in Raising Female Enrollments 

A recent project in Yemen proposed to expand women's paiticipttion in higher education bcctuse of concern 
for shorUge* of women teachen and hi^ costs of expatriate teachers. Although the project aimed at incz^casing 
educational opportunities at the secondary education level for giris by increasing the lemale teacher supply, the project 
introduced policies to improve women's access to higher education. 

The project found that cultural factors play a significant role for womeo^s access to education » paiticulariy in 
the rural areas. The tack of culturally approprute housing for women at the FacuKy of Education also limits women's 
access to teitiary education. Interestingly, inequality in educational delivery was also noted as one of the obstacles that 
women confront. Interactions betwcoi professors and women students are limited due to cultural factors. 

Under this project hostels would be built on three campuses to house approximately 800 female students. 
Existing hostels facilities in Aden for 240 women students would also be renovated. The provision of dormitories is 
expected to increase female enrollment at the Faculties of Education by about 50 percent. The stipends provided by the 
Government must be better targeted to ensure that needed groups such as women and rural teacher s are brought into the 
system. This measure provides for stipends from the Government ibr all female students while male students receive 
a targeted fmancial aid based on their achievement at the secondary education level. 

In addition, the project noted that the Government stressed the importance of women's participation in education 
and in the labor force. An Advisory Group for Trained Manpower (AGTM) would be established. The main purpose of 
the AGTM would be to review the requirements for trained manpower on an annual basts and to provide direction within 
teitiary education. Among other things, the AGTM would also adopt or recommend policies to the Cabinet regarding 
meeting gender needs. 

The project diagnosed remarkably well the constraints on female participation in higher education, and adopted 
a "package approach" in providing several measures together, which would significantly contribute to increasing girls* 
and women's participation in secondary and teitiary education. 



i. Recruitment of Women Faculty: Although there is little empirical evidence to 
substantiate a link between the number of women faculty and the number of female students at 
the tertiary level, it has been suggested that lack of women as role models within non-traditional 
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fields may have an influence on the acceptability of women in fields where women have been 
traditionally under-represented. The lack of female faculty has often r e mlted in inequality in 
educational delivery and high dropout rates for women. Recognizing this problem, the 
University of San*a in Yemen attempted to increase female faculty at the College of Education 
with some significant success. 

Current projects in India also provide female instructor training institutes for women's 
polytechnics. Instructor training would be offered for 16 fields in four instructor training 
institutes. Similarly, a current project in Nepal also recognizes the influence of women faculty 
on female students and provides fellowship to women candidates with the hope of increasing 
female faculty in the engineering department. Through raising the quality and number of women 
faculty in the engineering department, the project will provide role models for engineering 
students, influencing the acceptability of women in engineering. 

A more promising development in recent Bank-assisted projects is that overseas female 
education for graduate studies received particular attention from the recent projects. A few 
ongoing projects in Indonesia and Papua New Guinea provided incentives for female students 
to participate in overseas training. To attract more women candidates, the fellowship programs 
were designed to be flexible to accommodate women's needs. For instance, the project would, 
if necessary, assist women with families to return to home during long vacations. Preliminary 
results indicate the flexibility built into the project design encouraged greater participation of 
women candidates. 

Nonetheless, the problem of low female participation in science and engineering related 
fields is persistent and is not easy to resolve. Even in a country which has a large pool of 
skilled manpower, such as India, difficulties are being experienced to recruit women teachers. 

Community Awareness Campaigns: Evidence suggests that community 
awareness campaigns are particularly effective at the primary and secondary education level 
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(Herz et al. 1991). However, this intervention has not been tried in many countries in higher 
education. Only three out of 62 projects with interventions have introduced components for 
public awareness about womwi's higher education. Two recent projects in India included a very 
promising public awareness campaign regarding the project, programs and the benefits of the 
girls' education at the tertiary level. This innovative approach used a National Information 
Center, television and press coverage of the projects and public meetings about the project and 
programs. In addition, employers were informed about the graduates, providing employment 
prospects for graduates. Similarly, in Korea public information campaigns were introduced in 
a leading undergraduate technical institute (Korea Institute of Technology) to overcome the low 
enrollment of women in institutes focusing on science and engineering. The leading 
undergraduate university proposed to introduce a program to attract more female students to their 
campus. Although it is to early to assess this intervention, preliminary results indicate that it 
has been successful in attracting more female students in science and technology fields. 

k. Counseling and Guidance: Although the provision of counseling and guidance 
is mentioned in vague terms in a few projects, introducing such a policy at the secondary 
education level may have a positive impact to improve women's access to higher education. 
Since the early 1970s, in many developing countries admission to higher educational institutions 
has been generally based on some form of university entrance examination due to an excess 
private demand for higher education. Provision of counseling and guidance at the secondary 
level is important to make the best career decision, especially in countries where there are no 
career information centers and role models are few. Though the projects have not directly 
supported any interventions regarding counseling and guidance at the secondary level, they 
pointed out that a number of policies by either government agencies or universities would be 
introduced. 

Although often a provision for counseling and guidance is suggested in a project, 
specifics are frequently left unmentioned within the project context. As noted above, however, 
one particularly impressive project in Korea outlines specific actions to be undertaken in an 
effort to increase more women in science and engineering fields. To overcome the low female 
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enrollment at the Korea Institute of Technology, the institute itself will introduce the following 
program to attract more female students: a) The faculty of KIT will visit girls' school to recruit 
interested women; b) The KIT will send information regarding science and engineering 
opportunities to the parents and counselors of targeted women; and c) KIT will encourage visits 
by women students to the campus to learn further of the opportunities available. With the 
outline of specific counseling and guidance actions to be undertaken, it is expected that more 
women will become interested in pursuing careers in science and technology. 

IV. QUALITY OF INTERVENTIONS 

In order to get some idea about not only the number of interventions but also the quality 
of overall effort made in each project to address the gender problem, interventions are rated as 
follows: 

Rating Index Qualitative Norms of Rating 

1 No constraint analysis done; a single, passive intervention 
was introduced* 

2 General expansion of enrollment to meet the (observed) 
demand in the labor market* 

3 Introduced more than one intervention, but not based on a 
prior analysis of constraints. 

4 Introduced a single (specific) intervention based on a prior 
analysis of constraints* 

5 Introduced multiple interventions based on a prior, 
thorough analysis of constraints* 

The rating index is based on interventions only, and not on the basis of the achieved 
results from the interventions*^ 

The number of interventions along with the average quality rating index are shown for 



' Ai wc alrctdy mcntionod, the rctulu from many recent projecu are not yet known. 
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each region, and for the country classifications in Table 2. Quite clearly, in terms of both 
number of interventions and the quality rating index, projects in South Asia appear to be more 
promising. In East Asia, the number of interventions is small, but the quality is high. In Africa 
and EMENA the number of interventions and their quality is much less satisfactory. 

When countries are classified according to the income range, there is not much difference 
in the number of interventions, but the quality rating index does increase with GNP per capita. 
However, neither the number of interventions not the quality rating index seem to be related to 
the structure of the economies as revealed by the proportion of service sector employment, and 
the proportion of girls in secondary school 

It would be interesting to know whether projects with a high quality rating index were 
more successful in improving female enrollments that others. Unfortunately, the sample size of 
these projects with results is so small that no statistical tests are possible. However, 
preliminary results of the projects with a high quality rating index indicate that the projects with 
a high quality of index did succeed in improving female enrollment. In comparison, the projects 
with a low quality rating index failed to improve female participation. 

V. LESSONS EROM BANK EXPERIENCE 

This section discusses the promising approaches and policy options for increasing female 
enrollment in higher education. We examine both the projects for which some results are 
available and on-going projects for which the results are not yet available. Some conclusions 
about the effective and promising approaches for increasing female enrollment in higher 
education are given at the end. 
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Table 2. Qualitative and Quantitative Treatment of Gender-Specific Interventions 





Average No of Int£rventinn^ 


/wvitt^c fvaiuig tnucA. 


Total 


2.15 


2.92 




(62) 


(62) 


Regional Variation 






i\tnca 


1 T 
1. / 


2.93 








E. Asia 


1.9 


3.3 




(16) 


(16) 


S. Asia 


3.6 


4.0 




(8) 


(8) 


EMENA 


2.1 


2.4 




(18) 


(18) 


LAC 


1.6 


2.0 




(6) 


(6) 


Country Socioeconomic Factors 






Income Level 






Low 


2.03 


3.13 




(16) 


(16) 


Lower-middle 


2.33 


2.79 




(12) 


(12) 


Upper-middle 


2.17 


3,50 




(3) 


(3) 


Employment in Service Sector 








2.13 


3.12 




(7) 


(7) 


0-0.9% 


2.56 


3.14 




(7) 


(7) 


15-2596 


2.25 


2.84 




(8) 


(8) 


>2596 


1.75 


3.90 




(2) 


(2) 


Female Secondary Enroll. Rate 






<2096 


1.67 


3.00 




(11) 


(11) 


20-3596 


2.17 


2.80 




(6) 


(6) 


>35% 


2.08 


3.08 




(6) 


(6) 



Notes: Figures in parentheses represent number of projects. Thenumberof interventions is inclusive of interventions such 
as monitoring, needs assessment and government policies. 



To assess the results of Bank-assisted projects with gender specific interventions, we 
examined available PCRs and PARs, Overall, sixty-five projects had PCRs and/or PARs. 
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However, our analysis had to be limited to the seventeen projects that introduced gender specific 
interventions, because many PCRs and PARs failed to quantitatively measure the impact of the 
project on women's enrollment rates during and/or following project implementation, even 
though the appraisal reports included components to overcome gender disparities (see Appendix 
Table 2). 

Overall, four projects succeeded in meeting the stated gender objectives, five projects 
were unable to meet stated gender objectives, and four projects partially met gender objectives. 
On four projects nothing can be said since no measurement of success disaggregated by gender 
is available. 

A. Project Results 

1. Projects SuccessJUl in Meeting Gender Objective 

Although it is difficult to draw general patterns due to the extremely limited project 
experience, one thing is clear: demand for skilled women in the labor market was critical for 
the success of the projects. There seemed to be no strong correlation between the number and 
type of interventions introduced and the projects' success; the most influential factor among 
successfiil projects was a strong derived demand for higher education by women in response to 
favorable labor market conditions rather than any specific type or number of interventions 
introduced. This suggests that where a strong demand exists for women with higher educational 
or technical qualifications, even simple expansion of student places will improve female 
enrollments. 

This point can best be illustrated by Jordan's First Education Project which expanded 
student spaces by providing a coeducational Teacher Training Institute (i ll). The results 
indicated that participation of women has been greater than envisaged. In contrast to the equal 
proportion of male/female enrollments anticipated for the TTI, the proportion of female trainees 
increased to about 66 percent in 1978. Opposition against coeducational teacher training among 
staff and the community were outweighed by the positive reactions of the students and the 
advantages in the flexibility and variety of the programs. The other projects successful in 
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meeting gender objectives were similarly due to a large extent by the high private demand for 
higher education among women. 

2. Projects Which Failed to Meet Gender Objectives 

In contrast to the projects for which there was success, among the projects which failed 
to meet the gender objective the common problem was low demand for tertiary education by 
women. The reasons for the subdued demand could be many. First, women's entry into the 
formal labor market is restricted by strong cultural factors (e.g., Yemen). Second, despite 
favorable demand conditions, parents may be unwilling to send their daughters unless their 
specific concerns are met by suitable interventions. Third, low participation rates in both 
primary and secondary education may result in a low demand for higher education (e.g., 
Pakistan and Morocco). In all these cases, mere expansion will not be very helpful in rasing 
the level of women's participation in higher education. Focus then ought to shift to the causes 
of the low demand and introduce appropriate interventions. 

For example, a project in Pakistan expanded spaces in Teacher Training Institutes with 
the intention of meeting labor market demands for trained teachers; the government could only 
meet 27 percent of the demand for women teachers. The project constructed three new female 
teacher training institute (770 enrollment capacity) and expanded student places in seven existing 
institutes (2,270 enrollment capacity). Upon completion of the new structures and student 
spaces, it was found that the project facilities were consistently under-utilized and under- 
enrolled, because the project neglected to evaluate the specific constraints faced by women 
candidates during their schooling and later in the job market. 

However, mere assessment of constraints alone may not be sufficient to guarantee 
successful project interventions aimed at increasing women's access to higher education. In a 
project in Papua New Guinea, for example, the identification of the constraints was based on 
unsubstantiated theory. When the assumption made proved inaccurate, the project was unable 
to meet gender objectives. 

In some countries, the demand for higher education places varied according to the 
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available programs. The existence of a high female enrollment rate in secondary education , a 
high general demand for educated women within labor market, and the availability of student 
places do not necessarily increase women's access to higher education, unless the educational 
programs offered to women link to specific demands in the labor market* 

3. Partially Successful Projects 

Four of the 17 projects have partially achieved the objectives set within the appraisal 
reports. Partial achievement of the goals may be related to the nature and quality of 
interventions introduced. 

In Kenya, for instance, a Bank project assisted in establishing two agricultural institutes 
which planned to offer two-year certificate courses in agriculture with a special home economics 
option for women. Two projects reserved 25 percent of the student places for women. 
Preliminary results of the project indicated that two institutes were able to expand their 
enrollment capacity as planned. Surprisingly, upon project completion, one institute experienced 
a 5 percent improvement in women's enrollment rates over the percent anticipated during project 
appraisal, while the other institution failed to realize targeted objectives. The reasons for the 
shortcoming was cited in the PGR as imperfect advertising and registration procedures at the 
time the institute was set up. 

4. Unable to Determine Relative Success 

Occasionally, the PCRs do not enable one to determine whether or not the objectives of 
the SARs were realized. For instance, a project in Syria supported the establishment of two 
new Health Technician Institutes in which women were expected to comprise 50 percent of total 
enrollments. Cultural and social attitudes toward nursing were stated as a major constraints 
adversely affecting female participation in the nursing programs. Although the project itself did 
not introduce specific interventions to overcome the constraints identified, it noted that the 
government should intervene. However, because the PGR mentioned no gender specific 
outcomes, it is difficult to evaluate the project's impact on women. Interestingly, the Syrian 
project is not an isolated occurrence as we found four of 17 (23%) of the projects for which 
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gender interventions were introduced and for which PCRs were available had failed to 
adequately provide measurements to assess the impact of the project on female enrollment rates. 



B. Approaches in the Ongoing Projects for Which Results are not AvaUable 

Since the mid-1980s the Bank has paid greater attention to gender issues in higher 
education projects. Increasing numbers of projects acknowledged gender issues in higher 
education and a significant number of them introduced interventions to overcome the barriers 
affecting women's participation in tertiary education. Many of these projects are recent and the 
outcomes are not yet available. However, the approaches currently being followed deserve to 
be discussed. 

Increase the Qjuality of Education at the Secondary Education Level: It is logical to 
think that the quality and kind of education received at the secondary level will affect post- 
secondary educational enrollment. In many developing countries, the irrelevancy and poor 
quality of educational materials affect girls' enrollment at the primary and secondary levels 
(Herz, et al. 1991). Therefore, in some cases where quality of basic education is particularly 
low for girls, improvement of basic educational opportunities (i.e. by increasing opportunities 
in math and science classes), may ultimately increase women's access to higher education. In 
fact, many projects addressed the low quality of female education at the lower levels. In Mali 
the Government would revise curriculum to emphasize the basics. This would overcome 
parents' initial reluctance, and is expected to produce more literate and numerate graduates who 
will be more productive and better able to adapt to the demands of an evolving labor market or 
continuing into the higher levels. 

A project in China, for example, is focusing on increasing the quality of basic education 
in order to increase women's access to further educational opportunities. Introduced provisions 
include: (a) publicity and heightened public awareness of the importance to society of education 
girls; (b) strengthening measures to make education compulsory; (c) improving conditions for 
rural teachers to retain teachers parents trust to educate their daughters; and (d) targeting 
provisions of cash to poor families that need to cover school-related expenditures. The project 
expects a more effective delivery of educational services will result in higher school attendance, 
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higher completion rates and reduce illiteracy rates, thereby increasing the applicant pool for 
continuing education. 

Increase Flexibility and Diversity and Strengthen Links to the Labor Market: Rigidity 
in higher education programs has been a particular problem for women, especially for married 
and/or working women. Flexible programs in tertiary education help to increase women's 
attendance. Recent projects attempt to raise female participation in higher education through a 
number of innovative approaches in the design of programs. Short-term and part-time programs, 
night and weekend classes, and credit systems can enable working and/or married women to 
attend at a convenient time. The experience in India shows such interventions increased 
enrollment in higher education among working and married women. In Tunisia, a recent Bank- 
assisted project which provided short-term courses envisaged an increase in girls' demand for 
tertiary education. The projects in India also introduced flexibility in polytechnics program. 
Introducing a credit-system allowed women to enter and leave programs. 

Provision of choice in higher education by increasing course offerings can also enable 
women to choose from a wider range of study, thus helping them tailor their education to private 
demand. In India, for example, such an intervention was particularly important, for the lack of 
demand for higher education among women was principally due to limited educational choice. 

Because of the rapidly changing economic structures in developing countries, many 
countries are experiencing growth in the manufacturing and service sectors. The linkage 
between women's higher education and employment opportunities may prove important in 
increasing parental demand for tertiary education for their daughters (see Box 4)* 

One current project in the Philippines addresses the employment/education link by 
encouraging women to enter fields for which demand exists in the labor market. The program 
encourages women to participate in non-traditional fields and fiirther supports ongoing projects 
to increase female participation in occupations in line with labor force needs. Moreover, to 
more accurately combine women's employment needs and interests, the project supports funds 
for a training delivery system which would help meet the training needs of women by supporting 
communities in identifying training needs for women and introducing matching programs. 
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Box 4. Pacific Countries Study 

The Pacific Regional Post^Sooondary Education study is one of a scries of Pacific Country Studka being 
undeitakea by the World Bank, cncon^wsa ing Fiji, W. Samoa, Tonga, Kiribati, Solomon Islands and Vanuatu. The 
praject evaluates the tslaods' institutions of higher education according to their reaponsivcneaato maiket demands (notably 
with regaxxi to women). The study's in-<lepth analysis of the panicipatioo of women in post-secondary education is most 
encouraging. One of the most striking features found regarding the labor force was that over the time period studied, 
there was a substantial incroise of women* Currently^ there is a shoiuge of women in teachings nursing, business and 
technology. 

In addition to the high demand for educated workers, many of the training facilities experiencevacancies (from 
21% an nurses training to 42% in professional and teaching areas in institutes of technology), suggesting the need for 
incentives to increase women applicants. The study highlights the following approaches for increasing female 
paiticipation in institutes of hij^ier education. 

1. Increase scholarships for women: Although currently most Pacific Member Country students 
receive financial assistance to attend post-secondary education, only 30% of scholarships are allocated 
to women. Of the four types of scholarships currently offered, only one (Equity and Merit) allocates 
50% to women, indicating that access to scholanhips is currently skewed against women. The high 
rate of enrollment in the EM scholarship by women indicates the demand for women's scholarships 
exist 

2. Increase opportunkiea for women in high income jobs: An additional approach recommends 
making conclusive policy to increase the opportunities for women to train for high income jobs. The 
study found that the most important factor infiuencing the initiatives by female students was market 
demand. Interestingly^ the demand in the labor market bad an even greater influence on student 
action than parental guidance or counselor suggestions* 

Increasing training options within higher paying fields would likely increase incentives for women to invest in 
higher education. 



The Package Approach: Preliminary results indicate that where barriers to female access 
are particularly stringent, multiple interventions may be needed to overcome the constraints. 
No single measure can resolve persistent socio-cultural constraints affecting women's 
participation in higher education. Therefore, an increasing number of recent Bank-projects have 
introduced multiple interventions. For example, a recent project in Nepal is among best 
promising projects to improve women's participation in higher education in technical fields. The 
project identified the barriers affecting women's participation in higher education and introduced 
multiple interventions to overcome identified constraints (sec Box 5). 

i 
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Box 5. Package Approaches to Overcome the Constraints on Women's Higher Education: 
Examples from Recent Bank-Assisted Projects 

Where btrrkn to female access to higher education are pervasive* mukipie interventions may be needed to 
incxtase women's enioUmcnU The following are examples from a few r«xm, ongoing Bank-assisted 
a package approach to enhance female enroUmeot. 

Neoari Agricutoiral Manpower Devciopmgnt Project (1984) ; Theprojectwas designed to assist in improving 
agricultural training at the middle and hi^er Icveila. It wa» already decided thai at least 10% student spaces would be 
reserved for women in middle and higher level agricultural training because the government of Nepal encourage women 
to actively paitic^tc in agricultural and rural development activities. Accordingly ♦ the project iitoxiuccd gender-specific 
intervemioni to increase female paiticipatton in agricultural higher educatk>n. Fint* the project would rehabiliute and 
renovate existing buildings to accommodate 600 agricultural junior technician auittant at two training ccniw, of wluch 
70 would be reserved for women students . Second, to accommodate studenU, additional boarding facilities for 180 would 
be constructed, of which 80 would be for female studenu. To attract more female studenu and studenU from remote 
and underprivileged hill areas to enroU at Institute of Agriculture, a toul of 40 -threo-ycar- local scholarahips (120 student 
years) would be provided. 

Nq^art Epgineenng Education Project (1989): The project aims at expanding Institute of Engineering QOE) 
to train enginccw and technicians in order to alleviate shorugei of engineering personnel. Althou^ lOE reserved 10% 
of student pUces for women* it had difficulty filling this quou. Of the oonstrainu. lack of programs in which women 
were interested was cited. The project also identified the lack of appropriate accommodations for women at the lOE as 
a constraint to enrolling more women. 

In addition to reserving »eaU for womcn^ three additional racasurca were proposed in the project. First, 
separate hostel iacilitiea for women woukl be constructed at each campus. Discussions with female studenU and female 
Acuity mcmbera, indicated that the availability of these facilities would encourage more women to enroll in engineering 
education. Second, two new engineering degree programs that would be established under the project in which women 
were interested, viz electronics and architecture and rural planning. Experience in India. Bangladesh, and other countries 
in the region suggests that these courses attract women to engineering education. Finally , qualified female faculty wouW 
be given preference for the graduate and post-graduate fellowship training progrtm in the project. Raising the 
qualifications and status of the female faculty is expected to have a positive impact on the accepubtlity of women in 
engineering and provide role models to women students^ 

Indonesia^ Pri n^i rT f^^^^ Tiacher Dcvflopmgnt Protect (1992) : The primary purpose of the pi^ L to 
enhance primary teacher traininf, through a newly devetopcd program at the tertiary level. The progi uicludes 
addressing the issues adversely affecting women's partictpation in teacher training programs {believed to be principally 
financial). The government pUns to provide fmancial incentives through provisions of scholarships and boarding 
facilitica* In recruiting the candidates for the scholarship program, preference will be given to women candidates in 
urgeted recruitment areas for teacher training. The selected candidates will recdve counseling and tuition support and 
the program will be evaluated to determine the effectiveness of the scholarships in attracting women. EfforU will be 
made to retain female participants* 

Papua New Gainca^f Public Sector Traini ng Project (1990): In order to increase *he percent of female 
participation in post-aecondary education (currently 14% partictpation rale), the project proposes to offer financial 
incentivea through provisions of oveneas scholarships. The project aimed at increasing the number of women m non- 
traditional fields b particular. To a better link between employment opportunities with women's educadon, the project 
will identify the training need* of women to pcnnit a more effective matching of needs with training opportunities. 
Through the combined approach of providing scholarships in non-traditional sectors and researching training needs of 
women, the Papua New Guinea project promises to not only increase women's participadon in post-secondary education 
but to increase participation in areas of high demand. 

These examplea suggest that recent projcctt addressed the gender problem m hi^er education by introducing 
muktple imerventiona. 
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Three recent on-going projects in India appear to be among the most promising projects 
aimed at improving women's access to higher education, for the projects not only expand higher 
education institutions for women but simultaneously address various constraints restricting 
women from fully participating in post-secondary education (Box 6: India's Experience). 
Preliminary results of these projects indicate that the package approach to overcome constraints 
to women participation is promising* Clearly, some on-going Bank projects with multiple 
measures are most to likely increase women's participation in higher education* 

Box 6. India's Experience in Raising Enrollment: A Case of Package Approach 

With the Miisuncc of the Btnk, India iUrtcd *n innovative program in 1990 to expand technician education 
for women ihrough expansion of school place*. A number of strategic* to overcome varioui conitrainu on women's 
participation in polytechnics were introduced. Apart from expansion of places for women, the following were anK>ng 
the policies introduced to improve women's access to higher education: expansion of hostels, provision for fmanciai aid 
1 (by the government), increased link between cducttion and demands of the labor market, introduction of gender neutral 
curriculum, introduction of public awareness campaigns and flexible progrtms for continuing education. 

Expansion ofPhces: The projects converted all male polytecihnici into coeducational polytechnics and supported 
csublishmcnt of total 19 coeducational and 31 women's polytechnics. Before the projects were implemented, few 
women enrolled in coeducational programs, preferring instead to enroll in exclusively female institutions. The demand 
for existing 46 womeo*a polytechnics and coeducstional polytechnics was considerably low. 

Ih4 KoU of the Govemm$m: Since the bcginiing of the projecUt the goverranent has been very supportive, 
and perceived the projecU as part of the Ten-Year Investment Progrwrt (1990-99). A female director who has been very 
sctivc in women's education was appointed to the Project ImplcmcnUlion Unit. It was also noted that these projecU were 
politically less senskivc because expansion of technician education was viewed as necessary due to a high demand for 
technician in the changing structure of economy. 

Commumty Awareness Campaign: A large scale community awareness campaign is another significant 
component of the projects. The National Information Center was esublished to provide information about the projecU 
and programs, A TV program about the projects wss broadcasted on the national TV. In addition, there has been a 
widespread press coverage about the project, increasing public awareness about the programs. There have been seminara 
and meetings about the project and programs. To increase employment of female technicians, employers are encouraged 
to seek women technicians ihrou^ the communication channel between institutes and employera. 

Lmk to Labor Market: High demand for technicians in emerging fields such as computer spplications, textile 
design, home appliances, precision instruments, and so on existed. However, the existing programs were traditional and 
did not facilitate the participation of women m modem sector wage employment. An imporunt aspect of the projectt 
is the establishment of a link between the polytechnics and the demands of the labor market. A modified curriculum 
introducing new programs in emerging fields resulted in an increase in the demand for polytechnic. 

Flexibility of the Programs: Previously, rigidity of the programs excluded women who are working, pregnar* 
and/or married. Greater flcxfcility in carry-over of earned crediu enable pregnant women to return to college after 
detivery and continues education; part-time instructions further fiiciliuted woridng or married women to participate in 
these institutions. 

Gender Neutral Currkulum: After the project was sUrtcd, the supervision team found that the currKulum at 
aU levels of education was gcnderbiased. In response, the prorjecU introduoed gender neutral curriculum at the technician 
education level, and encouraged the policy makers to revise the curriculun. at the primary and secondary education level 
as weQ. 

Althou^ it is too early to examine the resuHs of this on-going project, the project design appcara to be among 
the most promising in Bank's projecU in women's higher education. Preliminary rcsuhs indicate that there is an excess 
demand for cnroDment &om women for higher education. Only one out of ten women applicants could enter these 
polvtechnics. Why do the projects seem to be so successful in improving woman's access to higher educatk)n? Apart 
from the design of the prtjjecu, the adoption of multiple measures to improve women's accco appean to be an effective 
policy ioterveotion. 
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C. Effective Approaches Under Diverse Socio-Economic Settings 

In terms of effective approaches across countries, what broad patterns do these projects 
suggest? What are the typical constraints affecting women*s participation in higher education 
across countries? Is there any relation between the effective approaches and the stage of country 
development and/or the nature of the socio-economic setting? 

As noted above, differences in gender disparity are striking when comparing countries 
within different stages of developmait. What explains these differences? It is argued in the 
literature that a decline in the proportion of female participants in secondary and higher 
education in low-income countries as compared with middle and high-income countries suggests 
a relationship between women's access to higher education and a country's state of economic 
development (Verspoor 1990). In other words, economic growth measured by per capita GNP 
appears to be conducive to development of higher education and increased participation rates for 
women. Demand for girls' education is estimated to be more elastic than for boys', suggesting 
that demand for girls' education fluctuates more with the level of national income as contrasted 
with the more stable and constant demand for education experienced for boys (Schultz 1989; 
World Bank 1989c). 

However, contrary to these propositions, considerable variation in female participation 
in higher education seems to exist among developing countries with :^! .nilar levels of 
development ^ suggesting that factors other than income level may influence women's 
participation. Just as the level of development is an important determinant of the breadth and 
quality of higher education available (the supply side), the social setting of the country appears 
to be another important influence on women's ^ismaild for higher education. In Table 3, 
developing countries are classified according to income level (as low, lower middle, an upper- 
middle income levels according to their per capita GNP) and scclai netting of the country 
(ranging from difficult to moderate setting). Factors generating a "difficult* setting in which 
to improve women's educational participation include: cultural restrictions for female 
participation in education and in the labor market, dispersed population and low percentage of 
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Table 3. Characteristics of Countries and Promising Approaclies: A Typology from flank Experience' 



Incomp Level 
(GDP/pc) 


Socttl Sattiaf 


Difficult 


Moderate 


Low 


e.g., Pakutui. NefMl, Baafladcih. Nigena, Ethiopia 

*Ex|Maa<n of tisditioiiAl fields (Ethiopie, Lao*) 
*Provisioo of Donni (Ethiopu. Nepel, Niger) 
*Siogl*^ echooU (PakiataB) 
*Reiervuig placea (Ethiopta. Nepal, Malawi) 
'Establish oew cntena for awardug fellowihip 
(DjibouQ) 

'Modifying admtanoo cnteria (Gambia. Ethiopia) 
'Provide targeted acfaoUnhip (Nepal. Indooeau) 
'Provisioci of oveneaa acholanhipi (Initnnrwa) 
'Introducing oew prograna with ftnxig demand 

(Nepai) 

'Provtnoo of couuelmg and career aervioei 

(Ethiopia) 

'MoQitonng female cnroUmeots dndooeiu. 
Gambia) 


e.g., Egypt, Kenya, India, Lesotho 

'Expeaaion of female polytechmca (India) 

'Ezpanaioa of tnditiooai fields (Kenya) 

*Conversioo of all-male polytechmcs mto 

coeducatKnal in«ntiinotts (India) 

'Provition of one polytechnic inautuie for the 

hsndicapped women (India) 

'Public infbnnnooo campaign (India) 

'Introducing gender neutral cumculum (India) 

'Reeenong plaoea for women (Kenya) 

'Link to Ubor Markec (Indu) 
-ProviSKNi of diaciplinea m techmcai fields. 
•Provision of the wide nmge of disciplines 
< School-industry paitnenhip to increase 
employabtiity of women gruiuaiea (India) 
-Exanuning the utility of t^K«^r*i tnuung 
reoetved by women 

'Rectuit women tnsouctors 

'Provide flexible cumculum 

'Provisson of finaiicial tncenuves (free tuition, 
transportauon and accommodation K India. Kenyaj 

'Provision of dorm facilities (Kenya) 


Lower 
Middle 


e.g., Yemen. Algena. Morocco. Papua New Guinea 

'Expansion of placea (Algeria) 

'Single sex ichoolt (Yemen) 

'Provision of dorms (Yemen. Algena. Morocco) 

'Public awareneaa campaign 

'Provision of stipends' (Y emen) 

'Modify admission cntcru (PNG) 


e.g., Turkey,*iordan, Tunisia. Bolivia. Philippines 

'Expand placea (Turkey, Tunisia, Jordan) 
'Provision of coeducational schools (Jordan) 
'Boarding fKtlitiea for girls (Jordan) 
'Link to labor market (Turkey, Tunisia. Philippines) 
'Provision of diaciplinea m ffrhnirti fields. 
'Provision of the wide range of disciplines 
'Ifflprovmg Working (Conditions 

-Improved working conditions snd career prospects 

(Jordan) 

•Oive greater responsibility to registered nurses and 
mid wives (Jordan) 

-Reducmg the penod of obligated employment to one 

year for each year trainmg (Jordan) 

-Provision of sttracuve saianes 
'Flexible course offerings (Tunisia) 
'Free boarding and lodging for female studenu (Jordan) 
'Provision of supeods (Jordan) 

'Reduce distance (e.g., establishing campuses m different 
locations (Tumsia). 


L'ppcr 
Middle 


e.g.. Libya. Gabon. Oman. Iraq. S. Arabia 

'Single-ses schools (Oman) 
'Increase quality at the tertiary level 
'Increase temnie faculty 
^Provision of boarduif facdiucs (Oman) 
'Provision of trainmg stipends (Oman) 
'Improving workug cooditioas 

-Provision of attrtcuve saianes (Oman) 
^Decentrmhie higher educauoa progrmms (Omao) 


e.g., Portugal. Korea. Hungary, Greece Brazil. Venezuela 

'Expand access 

-Traditional fields (Portugal. Korea) 

-Non-traditiooal fields 
'Increase quality at secondary and teruary levels (Korea) 
'Link to labor tnarket (Korea) 
*Counaehng and Guidance (Korea) 
'Monitor and evaluate female enrollment trends 
'Public awareneas campamg to eocoursfie female to take 
courses m science and technology ( Korea i. 



^TCnm^^rTmpift^ivM^f^fom^ to improve femaie higber eflucation m recent and on-gomg Bank protec^T 

Note: Some of these mterveaoons are mtroducAd by the goveramenu and meouoned m the SARs. 



Bt$rC(JPY AVRrtABLE 



urbanization, infrastructural bottlenecks, and low levels of female participation in the secondary 
education. Countries characterized as socially less conservative are those having greater urban 
population and a medium or high levels of enrollment at the secondary level; these are classified 
under a "moderate" setting. Thus, from the available project experience, a typology of country 
situations and possible strategies can be delineated to remedy gender gaps in post-secondary 
enrollment. 

Low Income and Difficult Setting: Available evidence suggests that counties with low 
levels of income (hence low supply of places) and difficult social settings (with low parental 
demand for higher education) may have the greatest barriers restricting female participation in 
higher education. Countries in S.Asia such as Pakistan, Nepal, and Bangladesh and much of 
north Africa fall into this category. Per capita GNP in these countries is below $500; the 
demand for women's higher education is very low due to factors such as high direct and 
opportunity costs, cultural restrictions of women's participation in education and labor force, 
distance to universities, low level of participation in secondary education and poor quality of 
secondary education for girls (Herz et al., 1991). These countries experience low overall 
enrollment rates both at the lower levels and at the tertiary level of education. 

In difficult settings, women's access to any education, and particularly to higher 
education, is extremely limited, especially in rural areas. For example, in low-income, agrarian 
economies of Africa, women are particularly disadvantaged because they are expected to help 
considerably on the farm when they continue their secondary education. The effective approach 
appears to be not only an increase in the supply of student places and single sex institutions, but 
also introducing policies to increase the private demand for higher education since the house- 
level constraints have considerable effect on female participation. Despite introducing very 
gender-specific policies on the supply side such as reserving student places on single sex 
institutions for women in some countries, the projects often fail due to difficult socio-economic 
setting restricting the demand for higher education (e.g. Nepal and Pakistan). In such situations, 
the only promising approach is the introduction of multiple components in the projects, and 
encourage women in specific occupations as role models. 
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Low Income and Moderate Setting: Countries such as Egypt, India, and Kenya appear 
to have fewer social constraints inhibiting on women's participation in higher education despite 
their low level of national income* These countries are socially less conservative, moderately 
urbanized, have faster growth in their GNP, with medium or high female participation in 
secondary education. Often the problem in such low income/moderate category countries is the 
limited supply of school facilities and resources. Therefore, expansion related policies have 
often been successftil in increasing female enrollment rates in higher education. Policies such 
as increasing student places, reserving places for women, and providing boarding places for girls 
have successftiUy increased women's access to higher education. 

However, it is also interesting to observe that some of the low income/moderate setting 
countries have experienced an excess supply of trained personnel in some fields, especially in 
traditional fields for women, despite a demand for trained workers in non-traditional fields. This 
is one of the prime reasons of low female participation in technical post-secondary education in 
India. Establishing a link between labor market and higher education programs, then, is a 
critical factor in increasing female participation in this category of countries. 

Lower Middle Income and Difficult Setting: Lower middle income countries within a 
difficult setting share constraints similar to low income countries with difficult setting, the 
greatest constraint being family or societal restriction. In Yemen, for example, higher education 
is accessible to students who have a respectable secondary education grade point average (World 
Bank 1992d). Accordingly, those who qualify academically have access to tertiary education. 
However, family concern about 'protection' of their daughters has been the main barrier on 
female participation. 

Interestingly, in these countries, there has been a relatively high demand for educating 
women in traditional fields . For example, a recent Bank sector report on Yemen found that 
teaching is increasingly seen as a socially appropriate profession for females. Policy should 
focus on professions culturally accepted as suitable for females. Projects expanding places for 
women in such fields as teaching with appropriate housing for women would doubtless expand 
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female participation in higher education. Careful attention needs to be paid to the choice of 
fields aoil to culturally accepted modes of housing. 

Lower Middle Income and Moderate Setting: Countries in this category often experience 
excess demand for higher education by both male and female students as existing higher 
education institutions are unable to accommodate all students who seek admission. Due to the 
limited supply of student places, entrance examinations or similar measures are used to 
determine the qualified students for higher education studies. As such, the constraint affecting 
women's participation in higher education in these countries comes from the cumulative effects 
of inequitable access to, and quality of, education at earlier levels. Since female students usually 
concentrate in non-science and mathematics programs at the secondary education level, access 
for them to higher education in the fields of science and engineering is particularly limited. 
Further, the existence of an admission exam appears to negatively affect women because they 
receive lower resources from their families (than for males) and are therefore less able to 
compete with the more affluent students preparing through private tutoring to enter the university 
(Kudat and Abadzi 1989). 

Turkey, Tunisia, and Jordan are among the countries in this setting where the demand 
side problem almost does not exist. Limited space is the greatest concern for equal educational 
opportunity. Since women receive low quality of education at secondary level, they are less able 
to compete with boys for the limited spaces available in higher education especially in sciences 
and engineering. Expansion related policies result in an increase in female enrollment at the 
tertiary level. In addition, modifying admission criteria and reserving places for girls are 
promising interventions to increase female participation rates in higher education. Above all, 
addressing the quality of education and providing counseling and guidance at the secondary level 
will be imperative to improve women's access to higher education in these countries. 

Upper Middle Income and Difficult Setting: Many oil-producing Arab countries fall in 
this category. Although they are classified as upper middle income countries, the social setting 
for female participation in higher education is difficult. Saudi Arabia, and Oman are among 
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these countries. Women's participation in the labor market is very restricted and concentrated 
in traditional fields. Accordingly, demand for higher education is also very limited due to 
factors such as family restrictions on female education. The effective policies seem to be to 
increase parental demand for their daughters* education. Provision single-sex schools in 
traditional fields seems to be the most effective strategy. In addition, community awareness 
campaigns identifying the benefits of female education may increase parental and hence female 
demand for post-secondary education. 

Upper Middle Income and Moderate Setting: This category enjoys the most gender parity 
in higher education for all categories. However, women may lag behind men in non-traditional 
fields in many of countries, such as Greece, Portugal, Korea, and much of LAC region 
countries. The main constraint here is not the demand for higher education, but the link bet^A^een 
higher education that women receive and the labor market. Gender streaming at secondary level 
is the prime reason for women's inability to gain access to non-traditional fields. Also, in some 
LAC countries, legal restrictions do not permit women to accept jobs in some professions. 
Reform of the legal framework and greater emphasis on science and mathematics at the 
secondary school are critical for overcoming gender streaming in these countries. 

VI. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Bank project experience on what works to improve female access to tertiary education 
is so limited that it may be premature to draw firm conclusions. Many of the projects with 
interesting multiple interventions are currently ongoing. However, two conclusions emerge. 

First, the key prerequisite for the observed success across countries of some interventions 
appears to be a strong demand for educated women in the labor market combined with a high 
private demand for higher education by women (and their parents). The degree of success of 
a project depended critically on the extent to which the project components were sensitive to the 
prevailing labor market situation for women and private demand conditions. Projects with often 
only a single intervention were successful in societies where the formal labor market is growing 
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and few social constraints or qualifications inhibit women's participation. Projects with single 
interventions are unlikely to succeed in countries where social factors, including low secondary 
enrollment rates for women, high direct costs of women's education, and high cultural 
restrictions within labor market were pervasive. 

Second, the link between programs offered and the demands in the labor market is 
critical. High secondary enrollment rates, high private demand for women's education and the 
availability of student places do not necessarily guarantee an increase in women's participation 
in higher education, unless the programs are dovetailed to meet the specific demands in the labor 
market. It is not enough to overcome social barriers through policy interventions; future 
projects need to take an integrated view of the various social and labor market constraints, and 
include appropriate interventions in the project design. 

The above conclusions underscore the inherent complexities surrounding women's 
participation in higher education. Fortunately, the Bank appears to be moving in a positive 
direction as a greater number of projects today are addressing gender inequities and taking action 
than was the case in the 1970s. Of the projects introducing gender-specific interventions in the 
1980s, 62 percent v/ere developed during the last five years (1987-1992). A number of recent 
Bank projects have multiple, inter-related interventions. Initial project results indicate that this 
combined or '•package approach well-grounded in country-specific circumstances, may prove 
to be an effective project design for enhancing female participation in higher education. 
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